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THE ART JOURNAL. 



arranged that the remaining black spaces take the shape of 
Maltese crosses, as at D 3. We find also stars of six points, 
sometimes alone, sometimes enclosed by a circle. We have as 
yet met with only one specimen of triangular design ; it is given 
in Parker's '' Glossary," taken from St. Albans Abbey (E 2). 

There is yet another type of designs which we must notice— 
those of a naturalistic treatment. Apart from those grotesque- 
looking animals that seem to be more or less heraldic, a great 
number represent birds (probably doves or pigeons) on a branch, 
with their heads turned round facmg each other. It is quite 
possible that these may have had a symbolical meaning, 
such as Noah' s dove with the olive-branch, as an emblem of 
peace, or perhaps the still more sacred emblem of the Holy 
Spirit. This latter seems the more probable, because the 
branch on which the doves are placed is arranged somewhat 
in the form of a cross, the standard of which terminates in the 
usual three-lobed head. There are several specimens of these 
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doves with slight varieties, some being arranged upon a cir- 
cular foot, in which case four are required to show the pattern 
to advantage, as at F 2. 

Several really beautiful patterns are taken from the leaves 
of plants, and more or less conventionalised to suit the re- 
quired shape of the tile, as at G 2, which seems to have been 
derived from the vine. We give another specimen at H 2. 
Another leaf-pattern more conventionahsed we found in a remote 
corner of the church of the Hospital of St. Cross. It was half 
obHterated, and the only specimen of the pattern there (see I 2) ; 
but Mr. Parker in his "Glossary" gives one exactly similar 
which he found at Etchingham Church, Sussex, besides others 
very pretty from different sources. In Malmesbury Abbey is 
a specimen of a very beautiful pattern formed of oak-leaves 
and acorns arranged within a circle, of which a copy is given in 
the Gentle-man' s Magazine for December, 1837. 



The art of making these tiles has been revived and very much 
perfected in the present century by two or three large firms who 
are also our greatest porcelain and china manufacturers, such as 
Messrs. Minton, HoUis, & Co., whose patent tile works are at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, and Messrs. Maw& Co. at Broseley. Some of 
their modern designs, of which the former firm has published a 
beautifully-illuminated catalogue, are most tasteful and artistic, 
some made in various colours most harmoniously arranged. 
But the Mediaeval tiles of which we have been speaking were 
formed of only two colours — the ground, which was dark red, 
sometimes baked almost black, and the pattern, which was 
impressed upon it when in the plastic condition, which impres- 
sion was filled in with white or very slightly-coloured clay, and then 
most frequently glazed over with a sort of varnish to preserve it. 

Some of these ancient designs are used as the motif iox the 
construction of modern specimens ; and in some cases, especially 
in those of restoration, such as in the Chapter-house in West- 
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minster Abbey, and in the Temple Church, Messrs. Minton & 
Co. have produced the ancient patterns in facsimile, with all the 
improved mechanical contrivances which a study of the art has 
enabled them to bring to bear upon it. Some of the churches in 
the midland and western counties have been paved by the 
Messrs. Chamberlain (now Messrs. Maw & Co.) with tiles whose 
patterns were mostly derived from specimens found in Worcester 
Cathedral and Malvern Priory. 

It is a great advantage that in the attempt to restore our 
beautiful ancient fabrics, we have the assistance of such eminent 
firms as those mentioned above, who bring to bear modern skill 
and knowledge upon ancient designs so beautiful and artistic as 
some of those we have here given, and are thus able not only to 
make the work of restoration more complete, but to perpetuate 
those remains of Mediaeval artistic design which might otherwise 
be soon lost to us. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ART-UNION OF LONDON PRIZES. 



THE prizes this year of the Art Union numbered one hundred 
and seventy-eight. Those who cavil at the existence of such 
an institution would have done well to visit the gallery and satisfy 
themselves as to the kind and quality of the Art it encourages. 
Many of the pictures exhibited were, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, of an order of merit which the most fastidious would acknow- 
ledge, and we are glad to have to record a decided advance in the 
general taste as regards the kind of works selected. 

The highest prize, it appears, was £250, and Mr. W. Howe, the 
fortunate drawer, chose the spirited battle-piece, 'Ligny,' by E. 
Crofts, which attracted so much well-deserved attention at the 
Royal Academy, and which it may be remembered represents a 
body of artillery passing the shoulder of a hill under the eye of 
Napoleon, who is seated on a white charger. The next prize, one 
of £200, was gained by Mr. C. F. Pooley, who selected the splendid 
drawing of 'Snow in Harvest,' by H. C. Whaite, which adorned 
the walls of the Water-Colour Society. Its price was £252 lo^., 
and Mr. Pooley, rather than lose so admirable a w'ork, wisely paid 
the difference. Then came two prizes of £150 each. The holder 
of the one is Mr. J. Dobell, who secured Mr. J. Pedder's ' Pem- 



broke,' with meadow in the foreground, which hung in the Royal 
Academy ; and of the other Mr. H. Cushen, who chose from the 
same exhibition Mr. F. Wyburd's * Breakfast-Time,' representing a 
little child at a cottage-door, feeding some pigeons. These were 
followed by three prizes of £100 each. The first, a view of * War- 
grave on the Thames,' with sedgy banks in the foreground, and 
cattle in the meadow beyond, is by W. H. Foster, and was selected 
by Mr. E. A. Chorlton from the walls of the gallery of the Society 
of British Artists. For the second, the winner, Miss Sidebottam, 
' went to the Royal Academy, and selected the striking picture of 
' Storm and Sunshine,' by J. C. Adams, in which are seen some 
sheep in a broken foreground, with a fine stretch of heathy muir- 
land under a disturbed sky. From the same exhibition came a 
kindred subject by A. Hartland, entitled ' The Way over the Muir ; ' 
and this, the third £100 prize, w^as secured by Mr. R. Broadwater. 
Besides these, there were many works deserving notice among 
the smaller prize-holders, by such highly-esteemed artists as A. B. 
Collier, J. B. Grahame, R. E. Roe, G. Sant, J. W. Mclntyre, T. F. 
Wainewright, G. Lucas, E. J. Cobbett, F. J. Cotman, and H. C. 
Selous ; but our space is already occupied. 



